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THE STUDY OF THE ANCIENT CLASSICS IN ENGLISH 



Mabel Woodbury 
Redlands, Cal. 



In the secondary schools, scientific, mathematical, and English 
courses are constantly being enlarged in both number and content, 
while the classical courses remain practically the same. Recently 
there has been a movement toward greater flexibility in the study of 
the classics. Greater emphasis is being placed on the literary, the 
historical, the artistic side. The introduction of ancient classical 
literature through the medium of the English tends to enrich and to 
revivify the study of Latin and Greek, and to give them their true 
place as cultural studies, not merely as disciplinary. 

In many high schools the emphasis is placed almost wholly on 
the linguistic side. By a skilful teacher this training is supplemented, 
at least in the third and fourth years, by work of a more literary 
nature. In the university and in the secondary school, attention is 
often given to a small portion only of the authors read. The broad 
field of these classical treasures is almost unknown. One may have 
read the most difficult of the Greek tragedies in the original, one 
may have burned the midnight oil in mastering the intricacies of the 
Doric, the Ionic, and the Homeric dialects, and yet have gained 
only a linguistic acquaintance with the Greek. There can be no 
finer preparation for a true artistic appreciation of ancient literature 
than this same rigid study of forms, but of necessity too many students, 
even university men and women, stop at this point. The strength of 
that wonderful old Greek philosophy, the grace of those early lyrics, 
the fire of oratory, the grandeur of the epic have never sunk into 
their souls. If this is true of the university student, in how much 
greater degree is it true of the high-school student. 

The plan of work presented in this article was tried last year in 
the high school of Redlands, California. A semester course in 
Greek and Roman literature was offered to third- and fourth-year 
pupils, all of whom had two years of work in English as a founda- 
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tion for further literary study. The aim was to stimulate in the 
pupils a love for the best that is found in ancient classical literature 
and an appreciation of it. Enough of the historical and literary 
setting was given to make the subject intelligible, and then only the 
salient points were emphasized, leaving, as in English literature, the 
higher critical study to the university. The course included certain 
broad topics: in poetry — the epic, the lyric, and the drama; and in 
prose, history, oratory, and philosophy. A suggestive outline of the 
complete course was placed in the hands of each pupil, though it 
was possible to do very little with Roman literature in so short a time. 
The work was conducted through the medium of English transla- 
tions, and by constant comparisons it made evident the debt that 
modern literature owes to ancient. 

A few illustrations drawn from different forms of Greek literature 
may serve to make the plan seem practicable and to indicate the 
richness of the material. The translations of the two great epics 
of Greece, the Iliad and the Odyssey, are often read in the first year 
of the high-school course, but there they are read, of necessity, chiefly 
for the story, which often becomes tiresome to the pupil. They 
were studied again in this course, stress being laid on the meaning 
of the poems, the great struggle, as it were, between the Orient and 
the Occident, foreshadowing the westward trend of civilization. How 
is it that these stories have lived when millions of stories have had 
so ephemeral an existence ? There can be but one answer. In them 
there is the chart, not of Greece alone, but of the world. The theme 
of the Iliad is permanent and universal — it is the individual, his 
right, his wrong, his reconciliation. The poem runs on the lines of 
Achilles' development, yet it includes the whole Trojan War. The 
problem of the Odyssey is the old one that everyone has to solve, 
namely, the problem of life. Odysseus continually falls into doubt, 
but out of his doubt he rises strong in the consciousness of his own 
free will. In both the poems the pupils found abundant illustrations 
of Homer's love for nature, for the seas, the forests, and the mountains. 
So few read the Iliad in the original that it seemed feasible to include 
it in this course. 

Out of the heart of nature grew the lyric, and as interpreters of 
nature Pindar and Sappho are worthy to be placed with Keats and 
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Shelley. Sappho, to whom Alcaeus wrote, "Violet-crowned, chaste, 
sweet-smiling Sappho," is still as lovely at the end of twenty-five 
centuries as she was to the Lesbians of old. Though only dazzling 
fragments of her songs remain, these are the "diamonds, topazes, 
and blazing rubies, in which the fire of the soul is crystallized for- 
ever." In them one can catch the spirit of this sweet singer who 
loved the birds and flowers, the trees and rivers, the blue sky and 
all the beauties of nature. What can be more exquisite than her 
" Song of the Rose," translated by Mrs. Browinng ? 

If Zeus chose us a king of the flowers in his mirth, 

He would call to the rose, and would royally crown it; 
For the rose, ho, the rose ! is the grace of the earth, 

Is the light of the plants that are growing upon it ! 
For the rose, ho, the rose ! is the eye of the flowers, 

Is the blush of the meadows that feel themselves fair, 
Is the lightning of beauty that strikes through the bowers 

On pale lovers that sit in the glow unaware. 
Ho, the rose breathes of love ! ho, the rose lifts the cup 

To the red lips of Cypris invoked for a guest! 
Ho, the rose having curled its sweet leaves for the world 

Takes delight in the motion its petals keep up, 
As they laugh to the wind, as it laughs from the west. 

Swinburne's Sapphics served to illustrate the true metrical form of 
Sappho's verse. Choice lyrics were chosen for class study not only 
from the early lyrists but also from the later poets of the anthology. 
In this connection the idylls of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus may 
be mentioned — the inspiration of Milton and Shelley. After reading 
the elegies on Daphnis, Adonis, and Bion, the student is able to ap- 
preciate "Lycidas" and "Adonais" the better. 

Owing to the limitations in time, it was possible to study in detail 
only one drama, and the play chosen was the Alkestis of Euripides, 
"that strangest, saddest, sweetest song." The motive of the drama — 
atonement by sacrifice — is one that appealed to the pupils. 

For one soul working in the strength of love 
Is mightier than ten thousand to atone. 

Interesting class discussions took place in regard to the charge 
against Admetus of selfishness. Some of the pupils accepted without 
objection Professor Moulton's interpretation of the situation, while 
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others preferred to analyze his motives according to modern stand- 
ards. As a result one pupil thus described the action of Admetus, 
"'Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.' Admetus, willing to 
save his life at the expense of a life, came to find that his miserable 
selfishness had blotted out his own life, leaving him to drag out a 
weary existence in 'evil fame, in evil plight.'" 

One of the best dramas for this course is the Antigone of Sophocles. 
The plot is based on the eternal idea of martyrdom. Sophocles 
makes little use of the love motive in this play. It is the sacred 
claims of the dead that form the keynote. To Antigone the sacrifice 
of life was sweet, if, thereby, her sense of justice might be satisfied. 
The poet is dealing with the elemental problems of life — problems 
that must be faced in the twentieth century. Boys and girls are 
given the dramas of Skakspere to study because of the human element 
in them. Cannot a little time be given to these other grand old 
plays that are still throbbing with life ? 

There was included also some history and oratory. That charm- 
ing writer, Herodotus, appealed to the pupils, not for his veracity but 
for his faculty of telling a story well. From Demosthenes they 
learned that the principles of government have not changed radically 
in twenty centuries and more. In his oration "On the Crown" 
he sets forth the functions of the true statesman of today and also 
the evils of political graft. 

Perhaps no part of the work met with a more sympathetic response 
on the part of the pupils than the study of Plato. His teachings are 
a choice heritage from ancient literature. Only after years of study 
can one know Plato, but there are precious gems which the young 
student may find. In connection with the theory of reminiscence, 
the class enjoyed keenly the portion of the Meno in which Socrates 
questioned the ignorant slave boy till he correctly solved a geometric 
problem. In the dialogue of the Phaedrus, Plato represents the 
soul as a charioteer, riding in a chariot drawn by two winged steeds, 
one of a mortal, the other of an immortal nature. Their wings are 
the divine element, which, if they be perfect, lift the soul heaven- 
ward to the dwelling of the gods. There we may contemplate the 
ideas of Truth, Beauty, and Justice. But only a few can see these 
celestial visions for the dark vicious steed, which is mortal, draws 
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the soul down and can be curbed only by bit and bridle. Even the 
most unimaginative pupil saw and appreciated this symbolism. 

The plan of the course must necessarily be determined largely 
by the personnel of the class. Only by trial can one know what to 
emphasize and what to leave untried, but surely out of so great 
richness of material sufficient may be chosen. 

A very practical difficulty that one has to face is the expense of 
the many books needed, for few high-school libraries or even public 
libraries are at all adequately equipped along these lines. Often 
it is difficult to find satisfactory translations and to meet this need 
there is a great field for classical scholars. The recent masterly 
translation of the tragedies of Seneca by Professor Miller of Chicago 
is a valuable contribution. The course outlined above furnishes a 
most helpful supplement to the regular work in Greek and Latin, 
as well as to the work in English and history. It could be made even 
more valuable as a purely culture course by correlating with it a 
study of art as it interprets the religion and ideals of the Greeks and 
Romans. 



